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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN IMITATIONS OF GOETHE'S 

WERTER 

The popularity of Goethe's Werter in England and America is 
attested not only by the various translations of the book, but also 
by the numerous imitations which it called forth. During the last 
two decades of the eighteenth century there appeared in England 
no less than twenty-eight poems, six novels, and one tragedy, and 
in America seven poems and three novels, which owe their origin to 
Goethe's work. The authors of these imitations concerned them- 
selves not so much with the revolutionary character of the book as 
with its sentimental side, in which they saw their age reflected. 1 

I. WERTER POETRY 

The first work called forth was Werter to Charlotte, A Poem, 
published by Edward Taylor in London in 1784. 2 The author tells 

1 It has been very difficult to obtain access to these imitations. With the excep- 
tion of the poem by Anne Francis, which is apparently not to be had, I have been able 
to examine the complete list of poems. Of the novels two, The Confidential Lellers of 
Albert and The Female Werter, are not in the British Museum. I have therefore been 
dependent upon the reviews for information concerning these. Many of these works 
appeared anonymously; but frequently when the name is attached it has been impossible 
to obtain much information concerning the author. It would be a grave omission not to 
mention the help derived from a number of studies on literary relations, especially from 
W. A. Colwell, A Study of German Literature in England from 1760 to 1800 (unpublished 
thesis. Harvard University, 1906), where many of these imitations are listed but not 
discussed. However. Dr. Colwell falls to mention a number of works and reviews. 

'Goedeke, Grundriss, IV, 3, p. 198; J. W. Appell, Werther und seine Zeit, pp. 15. 
310; E. Oswald, "Goethe in England and America," Pub. Eng. Goethe Society, XI, 54. 
Very little seems to be known of Edward Taylor. According to Appell, he was "ein 
neunzehnjahriger Dichterling" of Noan, Tipperary, when this poem appeared. Besides 
this poem, the catalogue of the British Museum mentions three works of which he was 
the author. 
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2 Orie William Long 

us in his brief preface that he has endeavored to express in verse 
some of the incidents and sentiments with which he was chiefly 
struck in the perusal of the "affecting story." To meet his purpose 
he seems to have selected Werter's last letter to Charlotte, in which 
one sees the former " under the most violent agitations of disappointed 
love and frantic despair." In the poem, as in the letter, Werter 
addresses himself to Charlotte in the moment previous to his death. 
He recalls their first meeting, and reviews the story of his unre- 
quited love, to which he attributes all his "woes" and his tragic 
fate. There is no evidence of any originality on the part of the 
young author, and nothing that might convince one that he was 
endowed with poetic temperament. He merely paraphrases Werter's 
letter in a number of masculine lines. But, unlike the original, the 
poem is written in a monotonous tone, is replete with redundancy 
of thought and expression, and is utterly void of impassioned lan- 
guage. It is merely the case of a young writer trying his hand at 
verse and giving expression to the sentimental feeling to which the 
story particularly appealed. 

Only one review seems to have passed judgment on this poem. 
The Monthly Review, 1 after commenting on the pernicious tendency 
of Goethe's novel, severely criticized Taylor's efforts. 

The second poem, The Sorrows of Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter, 
first appeared in the London Morning Chronicle of February 14, 
1785, and was quoted the same year in the April numbers of both the 
Gentleman's Magazine 2 and the European Magazine. 3 It was pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine without comment, but the 
European Magazine added some remarks by the contributor, who, 
in reviewing Anna Seward's novel, Louisa, stated that the poem 
furnished a striking illustration of the fashionable writing "where 
one of our sentimental poets or poetesses of glorious sensibility and 
taste thus expresses him or herself." After quoting the poem, the 
critic, who signs himself " T. W.," proceeds to condemn the absurdity 
of its contents. 

Another short poem, equally valueless, A Description of the 
Tomb of Werter, was contributed to the Gentleman's Magazine 4 in 



»LXXII (1785), 468. 


« VII, 261. 


» LV. 307. 


* LV. 385. 
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Imitations of Goethe's "Werter" 3 

May, 1785, by a Mrs. Hughes. It was also published in the Scots 
Magazine 1 in September of the same year. 

The fourth poem, A Letter to a Friend with a Poem called the 
Ghost of Werter, by Lady Wallace, appeared in London in 1787. 2 
According to the reviews, the letter of Lady Wallace prefixed to this 
poem was devoted to a severe censure of Charlotte's character, in 
which she charges her with indecency toward Werter and infidelity 
toward Albert. The poem is an expostulation from the ghost of 
Werter to Charlotte, and would seem to be a mere paraphrase, in 
rhymed couplets, of the letter condemning Charlotte. The design 
of the entire poem is to make Werter reproach Charlotte for having 
criminally indulged herself while she was practising on him, with 
fatal effect, the art of seduction. Every line is a condemnation of 
Charlotte's lack of love and esteem for Albert, and an assertion of 
her responsibility for Werter's tragic fate. Several parts are ani- 
mated and suited to the character of the hero of the novel, but the 
work as a whole is lacking in variety of expression and really poetic 
vocabulary. The author's sentiments would unquestionably be 
more adaptable to prose than to poetry. However, her work occupies 
a unique position in the long list of Werter poems, inasmuch as it 
is such a pronounced criticism of Charlotte's character. The impres- 
sion is immediately conveyed that Lady Wallace intended her poem 
to serve as a moral for the age. 

While the reviews devoted considerable space to Lady Wallace's 
letter, they concerned themselves very little with her poem. It was 
criticized briefly and unfavorably in the Critical Review, 3 the Ana- 
lytical Review, 4 and the Monthly Review. 6 

Another poem, Charlotte to Werter: A Poetical Epistle, by Anne 
Francis, was published in London in 1787 . 6 The Scots Magazine 7 

i XLVII. 456. 

• Goedeke, p. 199; Appell. pp. 15, 311; Oswald, p. 54. A copy of this poem was 
forwarded from the British Museum. Lady Wallace, as Appell points out, was the 
sister of the Duchess of Gordon and the author of long-forgotten comedies. One of her 
best known works, apparently, was Whim, a three-act comedy, published in London in 
1785, which the Monthly Mirror, I, 39, condemned as "a jumble of nonsense and vul- 
garity from beginning to end." 

>LXV (1788), 403. ' II (1788), 492. « LXXVIII (1788), 351. 

• This poem is listed by Goedeke, p. 199, and by Appell and Oswald. I have been 
unable to find a copy of it in the British Museum or elsewhere. For Anne Francis, see 
Diet. Nat. Biog., XX. 

'L (1788), 238. 
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listed this poem without comment, but it received notice from some 
of the other magazines. The Monthly Review*- praised it, while the 
English Review 2 published several extracts and appended some 
rather scathing criticism. As a composition, however, the reviewer 
found that the poem had some merit. 

When Anne Francis published her volume of Miscellaneous 
Poems in 1790, it contained a different poem, entitled The Ghost of 
Charlotte at the Tomb of Werter? This probably gave rise to the 
erroneous belief that the first poem, Charlotte to Werter, was included 
in this volume. 4 

The next poem, a volume of sixty-nine pages, by Amelia Pickering, 
appeared in London in 1788 with the title The Sorrows of Werter. 6 
This is the most pretentious of the poems to which the novel gave 
rise. It consists of thirteen letters, elegiac in tone — Werter to 
Charlotte, Werter to Albert, etc. — the setting of which leads one to 
believe that the author intended her work to present a general view 
of Werter's career. From first to last the poem is Werter's song of 
lament and despair, and the style is so monotonous that any letter 
is a fair representative of the whole. Lines are thrown in, occasion- 
ally, which directly express the antidotal character of the poem. 
This is seen especially in the last letter, Charlotte to Louisa, a letter 
which is not suggested by Goethe, but which serves the author as 
a means for moralizing as she accentuates the horrors of Werter's 
death. Since it is no integral part of the poem, it weakens the effect 
that the story, when artistically told, should have upon the reader. 
Its purpose is evidently to counteract any evil tendency that the 
story may have caused, and it clearly summarizes the entire attitude 
of the author toward Goethe's novel. 

The story of Werter, as told in this poem, can lay little claim to 
interest. No attention is paid to the finer points of the work nor to 

' LXXVIII (1788), 351. 

»XII (1788). 123-24. 

> Miscellaneous Poems, by Anne Francis, London, 1790, p. 213. 

' Cf. Goedeke, p. 199, and Appell, p. 311. The volume of Miscellaneous Poems, 
which I have consulted personally in the British Museum, does not contain the first 
poem, Charlotte to Werter. 

'Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, pp. 16, 312; Oswald, p. 54. The Harvard University 
Library possesses a copy of this poem. Amelia Pickering is not mentioned in any of the 
well-known biographical dictionaries. The Catalogue of the British Museum mentions 
her only as the author of the poem in question. 
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Imitations of Goethe's "Werter" 5 

the spirit which animates the whole. The letters are expressed in 
language that well brings out their emotion and despair, yet there is 
no great poetry in them. Occasionally such expressions as "hope's 
expanded wing" and "disappointment raises her hydra head," 1 
appear; and at times the author seems to strike the same note that 
Gray did in the Elegy. This is especially true in the twelfth letter, 
where she paraphrases Gray's "the boast of heraldry" as "the blaze 
of heraldry." The use of nature in contrast and harmony is notice- 
able throughout. The use also of interrogation and exclamation 
relieves the otherwise even flow of verse. The diction is strong 
and forceful rather than ornate, yet the use of simile and personi- 
fication is frequent. The poem is clearly the work of an ardent 
sentimentalist. 

Several of the leading magazines reviewed this poem. The 
English Review 2 published several extracts from it, and was not very 
favorable in its criticism. The Analytical Review 3 and the Monthly 
Review 4, were altogether unfavorably impressed. 

The eighth poem, Charlotte; or a Sequel to the Sorrows of Werter, 
appeared in Bath in 1792 in a collection of poems by Mrs. Farrell. 5 
The author tells us in a prefatory note that the action takes place 
early in the spring after Werter's death, which occurred at Christ- 
mas, and that his grave, instead of being between two lime trees at 
the end of the churchyard, is at a crossroad, according to the English 
custom in cases of premeditated self-murder. The poem is a short 
and rather spirited narrative in which emphasis is given chiefly to 
the element of despair. In Charlotte's broken slumbers Werter's 
image pursues her and summons her to his grave. With this brief 
exposition, the author proceeds to describe Charlotte's journey in 
the early morning, accompanied by a "widowed bird," a "kindred 
spirit," to Werter's grave, upon which she falls dead. She is pur- 
sued by her father, who is named Sickbert. Her body is found and 

1 Letter VI, pp. 31-32. This is the most poetic letter ol the poem. 

' XIII (1789), 128-29. 

= 111 (1789), 73-74. 

• LXXX (1789), 464-65. 

'Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, p. 312; Oswald, p. 55. A copy of this poem is now in the 
Harvard University Library. Very little is known of Mrs. Farrell. She was mentioned 
at some length in Europ. Mag., XXII (1792), 355. The writer stated that she had 
gained the protection of the "first female personage in the Kingdom." 
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carried back to Albert's home. Of all the poems based on the story, 
this is the most complete specimen of pathos that we have. Almost 
the only variation in the general tone of the poem is a trite bit of 
moralizing near the beginning, which shows conclusively the author's 
attitude toward the outcome of the novel. The whole is written 
in comparatively simple language, but several lines are awkwardly 
constructed, so that the meaning is not immediately clear. The 
poem gives evidence, however, of vivid imagination and considerable 
power of description on the part of the author. It was praised by 
the European Magazine, 1 but the Critical Review 2 thought that the 
author's literary reputation would not be of long duration. 

One more poem appeared before the end of the century. In 
1793 the Lady's Magazine 3 published without comment twenty-nine 
lines "Supposed to Have Been Written by Werter to Charlotte just 
Before His Death." The poem is signed "R.S.P.," and like many 
of these Wertheriaden is quite worthless. 4 

Besides the nine poems of some length which have been listed, 
Werter inspired five elegies and fourteen sonnets. All of the elegies 
appeared between 1786 and 1793. The first, Elegy on the Death of 
Werter, signed "C.A.," was published in the European Magazine* 
in September, 1786. In November of the same year the European 
Magazine* published the second, Elegy, from the Sorrows of Werter, 
signed "Aubinus." The following year the Hibernian Magazine 7 
published An Elegy upon Charlotte and Werter, signed "CM." 
The fourth, Elegy, Written after Having Read the Sorrows of Werter, 
signed "Delia Crusca," appeared in the British Album* in 1790. 
The real author was Robert Merry, the founder of the Delia Cruscan 
school of poetry, which was distinguished for affectation and taste- 
less verse. The first edition of the British Album, which was a 
reprint of the periodical entitled The World, appeared in 1789; so 
it is very likely that this elegy appeared before 1790. The fifth 

'XXII (1792), 355. * VI (1792), 114. • XXIV, 104. 

' The Month. Mag. in May, 1812, and again in the same month of the following year, 
listed Werter to Charlotte, a Poem, Founded on the Sorrows of Werter, by a student Of 
Lincoln's Inn. Nothing seems to be known of this poem. Cf. Month. Rev., XXIII, 
359; XXXV, 341. Cf . also Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, IV; Goedeke, p. 200; and 
Appell, p. 312. 

» X, 214. « Ibid.. 379. ' XVII, 157. 

« Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, p. 312; Oswald, p. 54. 
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Imitations of Goethe's "Wertee" 7 

elegy appeared with the title Stanzas, and was published by Alexander 
Thomson in Edinburgh in 1793 in a collection, Essays on Novels, 
A Poetical Epistle to an Ancient and Modern Bishop, with Six Son- 
nets from Werter. 1 According to Brandl, 2 Thomson began as early 
as May, 1786, to recast parts of Werter in the form of elegies and 
sonnets, and had by 1790 completed a dozen of these. So it would 
seem probable that this elegy was written earlier than 1793. 

All of these elegies are written in iambic quatrains with alternate 
rhymes. The second is tetrameter; the others are pentameter, 
perhaps influenced by the form of Gray's Elegy. None of them show 
any striking originality; all are gloomy, dull, and decorous. While 
the first, Elegy on the Death of Werter, contains some attempts at 
forceful phrasing, its general effect is amateurish. The second is 
a monologue by Charlotte. Like the third elegy, it is considerably 
marred by assonance. Delia Crusca, in the fourth, produced the 
best verse of the series. Unlike the others, he seems to see both the 
lover and the revolutionary in Werter. The elegy by Thomson is 
simply a paraphrase of a part of Werter's letter of September 10. 3 
The general tone of the original letter, in which Charlotte recalls 
the memory of her mother, is particularly adapted to the mood of 
an elegy. Thomson's reproduction, however, is rather weak. Thus, 
an examination of these elegies will show that they are without the 
passion of good poetry and that they are generally lacking in per- 
manent or universal interest. 

The first sonnet, Charlotte to the Shade of Werter, signed "S.C.," 
appeared in the November number of the European Magazine 4 in 
1786. In the same year Charlotte Smith published the third edition 
of her Elegiac Sonnets, and Other Poems, which included, among 
twenty new ones, two sonnets "Supposed to Be Written by Werter." 6 
The fifth edition in 1789 contained five such sonnets, including the 
first two. The other three were probably added then, but may have 

"Goedeke, p. 200; Appell, p. 312; Oswald, p. 55. Thomson was the author of 
numerous works, among which is the German Miscellany, a collection of translations from 
Kotzebue and Meissner, published in Perth in 1796. He was apparently an ardent student 
of the German poets and was especially fond of Goethe's novel. Of. Month. Rev., XV 
(1794), 209; Gent. Mag., LXXIII (1803), 1096; Baker, Biog. Dram., I, 710. 

» Goethe-Jahrb., III. 34. « X, 380. 

• Part I, p. 59 (Cotta ed.). ' Crit. Rev., LXI (1786), 467. 
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been in the first edition in 1784. 1 This collection passed through 
several editions before the end of the century. In 1795 a reprint 
from the sixth edition appeared at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Another sonnet, The Sorrows of Werter, was contributed to the Lady's 
Magazine* in October, 1792, by one Thomas George Ingall. Then 
the following year Alexander Thomson published his Six Sonnets 
from Werter. 3 

The sonnet Charlotte to the Shade of Werter* is Charlotte's lament 
after Werter's death, and is not very elegant in style. The sonnets 
of Charlotte Smith 5 deal monotonously with Werter's despair and 
resignation. They were, however, received very favorably by the 
Critical Review 6 and the Monthly Mirror. 7 The seventh sonnet, 
The Sorrows of Werter, by Ingall, is simply a versification of a few 
lines in Werter's last letter to Charlotte, 8 in which he solicits her 
to remember former days when she passes his grave. The author 
gives no evidence of originality, but uses the language of the novel 
as it conforms with the particular mood. The six sonnets by Thom- 
son are, as he tells us in his preface, incidents in the novel cast in the 
form of verse. He gives at the beginning of each sonnet a line from 
the particular passage which he has chosen. With the exception of the 
last, however, which is a versification of the closing paragraph of 
Werter's letter dated May 26, 9 all of his sonnets are based on the 
letter dated September 10, 10 which describes Werter's last meeting 
with Charlotte and Albert before he leaves to enter the diplomatic 
service. The Monthly Review 11 pronounced his sonnets "elegant," 
and published the last one. 

i Crit. Rev., LVII (1784), 472. » XXVIII. 550. 

' Thomson states in his preface that he had once some intention of putting into 
sonnets all the most brilliant passages of Werter. "Such a series (if tolerably executed) 
would exhibit a more natural and pathetic picture of the various fluctuations in the 
mind of a lover than any publication of amorous poetry, even than the effusions of 
Petrarch himself. The number of such sonnets which could be thus collected might 
amount to a hundred." 

« As stated above, this sonnet was signed "S.C." This may have been Charlotte 
Smith. 

» Besides her Elegiac Sonnets, Charlotte Smith published a novel nearly every year 
between 1788 and 1799. Her writings found considerable favor with the public, espe- 
cially so the Sonnets, which in 1787 could boast of such subscribers as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Horace Walpole, Mrs. Siddons, and the two Whartons. Cf. Diet. Nat. 
Biog., LIII. 

« LXI (1786), 467. > Ibid., Part 1, p. 21. 

' V (1798). 32. » Ibid., Part 1, p. 58. 

• Part 2, p. 102 (Cotta ed.). " XV (1794), 209. 
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Imitations of Goethe's "Werter" 9 

These thirteen sonnets are all much of the same type. They 
are Shakespearean in form, and are filled with the gloom and mel- 
ancholy sentimentality so characteristic of the elegies. The demands 
of form, however, are more of a restraint upon the authors in the case 
of the sonnets than in the case of the elegies and longer poems. 

One more sonnet, of which little is known, seems to have owed 
its origin to the story. In July, 1789, the Analytical Review 1 listed 
Werter' s Sonnet, composed and sung by Miss Cantelo with an Accom- 
paniment for the Piano-Forte and Harpsichord. The review is 
concerned only with the music. The title suggests, however, that 
Miss Cantelo was the author of the words as well. 

Contributions to Werter poetry were also made in America, 
where enthusiasm for the novel seems to have been considerable, 
but not of long duration. Thanks to the appearance of six editions 
of the book in this country between 1784 and 1807, and to the pub- 
lication of the Letters of Charlotte in 1797, the story must have been 
well known in America. 2 It is not surprising, then, to find that 
between 1787 and 1809 nine poems dealing with the subject were 
contributed to American magazines. 3 

The first poem, 4 Charlotte's Soliloquy to the Manes of Werter, by 
Dr. Joseph Brown Ladd, 5 appeared in the American Museum" in 
February, 1787. In May of the same year the American Museum 7 
published two more poems by Dr. Ladd, Death of Werter and Wer- 
ter's Epitaph. The first of these three poems consists of seven 
quatrains written in an elegiac strain. The other two are even 

J I, 349. 

*F. H. Wllkens, "Early Influence of German Literature in America," Americana- 
Germanica, III, p. 136. Cf. also P. W. C. Lieder, "Goethe in England and America," 
Journal of Eng. and Germ. Phil., X, 550. 

3 S. H. Goodnight, German Literature in American Magazines prior to 1846; M. H. 
Haertel, German Literature in American Magazines, 1846 to 1880. 

* In January, 1787, the Columbian Magazine (I, 245), published an anonymou3 poem, 
Narcissa, the third stanza of which contains a reference to Werter. This is reprinted in 
E. Z. Davis, Translations of German Poetry in American Magazines, 1741-1810, p. 125. 

1 Cf. The Literary Remains of Joseph Brown Ladd, collected by his sister, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Haskins, with a sketch of the author's life. New York, 1832. Cf. also the 
Philadelphia Portfolio, X (1813), 456, and Goodnight, p. 24. 

• I, 180. 

' Ibid., p. 474; also in Davis, pp. 126-28. The third poem, Werter's Epitaph, was 
also reprinted in the Massachusetts Magazine, III (1791), 114, and in the Philadelphia 
Repository, V (1805), 164. 
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shorter than the first; each consists of four iambic quatrains of no 
permanent interest. The Death of Werter is a versification of that 
part of the story in which Werter receives the pistols from Charlotte 
and reaffirms his purpose. The third, Werter's Epitaph, expresses 
in part the significance of Werter's character. All three make little 
claim upon one's interest, for they are very much of the same char- 
acter as most of the English poems. 

Another poem, Werter. Letter 5th. Versified, by Philadelphiensis, 
was published in the Columbian Magazine 1 in 1787. This poem, 
consisting of rhymed couplets, is a versification of Werter's letter 
dated June 21. 2 This letter, in which Werter describes the rustic 
life in the vicinity of Walheim, is particularly suggestive of Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village, or The Traveller, and is one of the several 
letters in the story that readily lend themselves to versification. 
The author follows the original closely and gives us a version of the 
letter which has a certain freshness and which may be read with 
interest. 

The next poem, 3 On Reading the Sorrows of Werter, signed 
"Laura," appeared in the Universal Asylum and Columbian Maga- 
zine* in October, 1790. This is of little interest; it shows that the 
author judged Werter's character and tragic fate altogether in view 
of his relations with Charlotte. In January of the following year 
the same magazine 6 published Letter LXI, of the Sorrows of Werter 
Versified. This poem, dated Monmouth, December 30, 1790, con- 
sists of ten stanzas of six lines each; the third and sixth lines are 
trimeter; the others are tetrameter. The letter in the novel is 
dated October 12, 6 and is devoted to a characterization of Ossian. 
In 1798 the Dessert to the True American 7 published Werter's Fare- 
well to Charlotte, a poem in ryhmed couplets based on Werter's last 
letter to Charlotte. This breathes the same spirit that one notes in 
the letter and in the several English poems derived from it. 

1 1, 668. Ci. Goodnight, p. 24. This poem is not listed by Davis. 
* Part 1, p. 32 (Cotta ed.). 

1 Goodnight, p. 24, records a poem, Werter's Despair, as having appeared in the 
Massachusetts Magazine, I (1789), 470; but I have been unable to find this poem. 
< V, 269; reprinted in Davis, p. 129. 
6 VI, 50; reprinted in Davis, p. 23. 
» Part 2, p. 81 (Cotta ed.). 
7 1, No, 20; reprinted in Davis, p. 141. 
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At the close of the first decade of the nineteenth century two 
other Werter poems appeared in American magazines. The first, 
a short poem, On Reading Werter, was published in the Monthly 
Anthology and Boston Review 1 in December, 1808. The writer, 
shocked by suicide, gives vent to his moral feelings by expressing 
little sympathy for Werter's "unhappy lot." The second, Charlotte 
at the Tomb of Werter, signed "A," appeared the following year in the 
September number of the Visitor. 2 The author of these six elegiac 
quatrains expresses in simple language Charlotte's lament over the 
death of her lover. 

The last evidence of Werter poetry in America appears as late 
as 1826. In this year the Atheneum; or Spirit of the English Maga- 
zines reprinted from an English periodical Mynheer Werter's First 
Interview with Charlotte. 3 This is a burlesque much on the order of 
Thackeray's well-known "bread-and-butter" poem. 

If it be asked what relation these poems bear to Goethe's novel, 
it may be said that though they are all evidently inspired by the 
story they are by no means representative of it. As we have seen, 
nearly all of them deal with its sentimental side; only in one elegy, 
that of Delia Crusca, is the true significance of Werter's character 
hinted at. The authors of these poems made no pretense at a pres- 
entation of the incidents of the story. The finer varieties of style 
in the original, the delicate gradation in Werter's character, and the 
world in which he lives are unexpressed, perhaps even unrealized. 
We are confronted with a sickly, sentimental Werter who is driven 
to despair and death only by his weakling passion for an uninspiring 
Charlotte. With such defects and such lack of distinction, the poems 
are one and all without permanent interest. 

II. NOVELS 

The first novel based on Werter appeared in London in 1785, 
with the title Eleanora: from the Sorrows of Werter, A Tale. 4 It was 

> V, 664. Ci. Goodnight, p. 25. Not listed by Davis. 
! Visitor, Richmond, Virginia, I, 135; reprinted in Davis, p. 181. 
» IV, Series 2, p. 446. 

' Goedeke, p. 198; Appell, p. 310; Oswald, p. 53. The Harvard University Library 
has a reprint ol this novel published in Dublin in 1786. The preface is omitted. 
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published anonymously in two volumes with a short preface. It 
consists of forty-eight letters, written chiefly by Eleanora to her 
friend Maria. Werter, before his acquaintance with Charlotte, is 
attached to Julia. But after the latter's death, a sister, Eleanora, 
"sips of the intoxicating draught" under the guise of friendship. In 
spite of several visits to Eleanora, there is little or no evidence that 
Werter entertains anything more than friendship for her. He leaves 
her without explanation, retires to a place where he sees Charlotte, 
and, disappointed at the latter's marriage, finally takes his own life. 

This story contains little to command one's interest. The first 
volume presents nearly all that would seem to be an imitation of 
Goethe's work. The second volume is filled largely with two epi- 
sodes which are not closely related to the main thread of the story. 
Eleanora is throughout a very weak feminine Werter. Of Werter 
himself we learn very little except that he is a sort of protector for 
Eleanora, in accordance with his promise to her sister. Like the 
original, he is a poet, a lover of books and nature, who, because of 
his unfortunate love for another's wife, finally ends his own life. 
This gives the author a chance to sermonize on the subject of suicide 
and to offer the public a weak antidote to the original story: 

Since this was the first novel called forth by Goethe's work, it 
received considerable attention from the leading magazines, which, 
however, differed widely in their opinion of its value. Several of 
them thought that it possessed considerable attraction for readers 
and were quite favorable in their reviews. Among these were the 
Critical Review, 1 the Town and Country Magazine, 2 the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 3 and the Monthly Review* The European Magazine 5 
thought that the work was a new proof of "how deep the sentimental 
nonsense of sacrificing and trampling upon one duty that another 
may be exalted has taken hold of the imaginations of our sentimental, 
sobbing and sighing girls." 

The second novel, and probably the most famous of the English 
Wertheriaden, is the Letters of Charlotte during Her Connection with 
Werter, published in London in 1786. 6 That the author of this work 

» LX (1785), 141. i LV (1785), 813. 

* XVII (1785), 483. ' LXXIII (1785), 392. 

« VIII (1785), 381. 

« Goedeke, p. 198; Appell, p. 18; Oswald, p. 54. 
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considered Goethe's novel altogether from the ethical standpoint 
may be seen in his one-sided analysis of it. In a lengthy preface, 
Goethe is charged with recommending a specific crime and also with 
aiming a violent blow at all religion. The author is an Englishman, 
who, in the person of Charlotte, writes sixty-three letters to a friend, 
Carolina, of whom Charlotte is apparently as fond as Werter is of 
Wilhelm. The story, briefer than Goethe's, has its setting around 
Walheim. Charlotte's friend, Carolina, loving solitude, has with- 
drawn to the country, and here receives letters from Charlotte 
written in the most complimentary and affectionate terms. In the 
third letter she describes the ball and her meeting Werter, and from 
this time on her letters deal with her devotion to her friend, Theresa, 
with the story of the maniac, Henry, formerly secretary to her father, 
with the relations between Werter, Albert, and herself, and with 
reflections upon various subjects. The work covers very nearly the 
same period as Werter, and the main characters and events are very 
nearly the same, although we are introduced to some new characters 
of minor importance. While the book is inconceivable without 
Werter, inasmuch as entire scenes and situations are copied from the 
the original, much of the author's work evinces a spirit anything but 
German and a style quite different from that of Goethe. His reli- 
gious turn of mind is frequently evident, and several portions are 
inserted in order to combat the idea of suicide. Such passages give 
the work whatever mark of individuality it is entitled to receive credit 
for, since in these, as in similar passages in several other translations 
of Werter, we see the frame of mind in which the author found him- 
self upon an acquaintance with the story. The events portrayed in 
the book are uninteresting; and the constant changing from weak 
dialogues between Charlotte and her friends to trite reflections is 
tiresome. Indeed, the author was so impressed with his duty to 
counteract any pernicious influence of Werter that his work is far 
from being entitled to lengthy comparison with the German model. 
One cannot help feeling that his main purpose in offering the public 
such a poor imitation was to bring Goethe's production into ill repute. 
This work was reviewed in several of the leading magazines. 
The Monthly Review 1 found it both "interesting and pathetic." The 

> LXXV (1786). 153. 
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Critical Review 1 and the English Review 2 received it favorably, 
although the latter was severe in its criticism of the author's attitude 
toward Goethe's novel. The popularity of the work is attested by 
the number of translations and reprints. 3 It was translated into 
French in 1786 by M. Arkwright, who, as Appell points out, was an 
Englishman then living in Paris. In 1787 there appeared another 
French translation, by J. J. A. St. George. The work was trans- 
lated into German in 1788 by W. Reinwald, Schiller's brother-in-law, 
and again in 1825 by Ludwig Gall, who claims to have used the 
fifth American edition. 4 The first American reprint appeared in 
New York in 1797. In 1798 and alsb in 1807 the work was printed 
in the same volume with the Sorrows of Werter. 5 

The third novel, 6 The Confidential Letters of Albert; From His 
First Attachment to Charlotte to Her Death; From the Sorrows of 
Werter, appeared in London in 1790. 7 According to Brandl, 8 this 
work was written by John Armstrong of Leith, who gained some 
note as a writer of verses and also as a minister at Edinburgh. 9 
Very little seems to be known of this novel; no copy of it seems to 
have been preserved in any of the well-known libraries. The 
Critical Review 10 spoke of the Sorrows of Werter as a "pernicious 
novel," but called this imitation "interesting and palliative." The 
Monthly Review 11 thought that the work would be read with pleasure 
as a sequel to Werter. 

i LXI (1786), 357. » VII (1786). 297. 

' Goedeke, p. 198, records a new edition in 1810, another in 1813, and a fifth edition 
in 1815. 

4 Cf. Appell, p. 21, for a list of these French and German translations. 

5 Wilkens, Americana-Germanica, III, 137. 

' In 1788 the Critical Review (LXVI, 165) gave a brief notice of a novel: The Corre- 
spondence of Two Lovers, Inhabitants of Lyons. Published from the French Originals. 
which appeared in London and which it condemned as "pernicious volumes copied in 
their style and manner from the Sorrows of Werter." This work is not listed by any of 
the leading authorities as one of the Werlheriaden. Although it is highly sentimental 
and gives considerable prominence to suicide, a personal examination of its contents 
does not lead me to ascribe its origin to Goethe's novel. 

' Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, p. 311; Oswald, p. 55. 

> Goethe- J ahrb.. Ill, 35. Of. also Allibone, Diet, of Eng. Lit.. I. 

• In 1790 he came to London, where he was associated with the staff of one of the 
daily newspapers. In 1791 he published some Sonnets from Shakespeare under the name 
of "Albert." Cf. Diet. Nat. Biog., II. 

» LXIX (1790), 357. 

" III (1790), 227. 
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In the same year, 1790, there appeared in London a novel in two 
volumes entitled The Slave of Passion; or, The Fruits of Werter. 1 
This work has never been taken into account in Werter discussion. 
Loshe, 2 in referring to the influence of Goethe's novel on the mind 
of impulsive youth, states that " one tale, The Slave of Passion, or, 
The Fruits of Werter, Philadelphia, 1802, is deliberately directed 
against this insidious evil." This would seem to be an American 
reprint of the earlier London edition, if the authority of the English 
Review be accepted. 3 

This book consists of seventy-two letters giving the correspon- 
dence between a certain Charles and his friend Henry. The former, 
after being unfortunate in business, decides to join the army and to 
depart for the East Indies. But his regiment fails to go. He gives 
up his aspirations for an army career, and hopes to become an agent 
for a storehouse in the East Indies. Meanwhile, he has fallen in 
love with Maria, who, he learns, is engaged to a certain Grovens. 
Charles, however, obtains her promise to marry him. Aided by 
his friend Henry, he gives up all thoughts of suicide, marries Maria, 
and lives happily in his old home, which he has been able to repurchase. 

The author warns us in the preface that his work was under- 
taken with a conviction of the dangerous tendency of Goethe's 
novel, and that he has attempted to "counteract the poison in 
Werter's letters." This is evident on every page, especially in the 
description of Henry's efforts to combat Charles' reasoning on 
suicide. Of Werter he says : " It is a book which cannot be too much 
execrated. The poison which it pours into weak minds is of the most 
dreadful kind, since its effects are seldom visible till it is too late to 
apply a remedy — it preys upon the soul — it works in secret — it ends 
in copying (as the poor unhappy victims of infatuation imagine 
him) their amiable example and apologist." 4 Aside from the argu- 
ments on the subject of suicide, there is nothing of interest in the 
novel. It lacks any traits that might make it an acceptable imi- 
tation of the German model. 

i Eng. Rev., XVI (1790), 67. 

iLillie Deming Loshe, The Early American Novel, New York, 1907, p. 9. 
3 The British Museum, however, has only the Philadelphia reprint. 
« Letter LIX, p. 127. 
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The English Review 1 is the only magazine that seems to have 
paid any attention to this work. It gave a brief outline of the story 
and was favorable in its criticism. 

In 1792 there appeared in London The Female Werter. A Novel. 
Translation of the French Wertherie of Pierre Perrin. 2 This French 
adaptation was published in Paris in 1791. According to Appell and 
Suepfle, Werter's fate in this work is transferred to a young and 
sentimental girl named "Wertherie," who, because of her unrequited 
love for a certain married gentleman named Gessner, ends her life 
by taking poison. Perrin's novel was popular in France, but it did 
not appeal to the English public. The Critical Review 3 thought 
that this work was less dangerous than Werter, because it was less 
interesting, but that some parts of the book deserved applause. 
The Monthly Review* published some extracts and was unfavorable 
in its review. 6 

The last of the English novels that owe their origin to Goethe's 
story is Werter and Charlotte. A German Story, Containing Many 
Wonderful and Pathetic Incidents? This work, without preface, 
was published in London in a volume of sentimental writings. No 
date is given, but the Catalogue of the British Museum assigns it 
to 1800. It consists of twenty-seven pages and serves as a mere 
outline of the main events in Goethe's novel. Here, however, inter- 
est is directed chiefly to Charlotte. Considerable attention is given 
to her early life and to her responsibilities in the home after the 
death of her mother. Through a friend she meets Albert, an officer 
in the army, whom she finally marries. During Albert's absence 
Werter pays her visits. Her happiness is disturbed ; she discovers 
that she really loves Werter, but is determined to remain faithful to 
Albert. In spite of her pleadings, Werter commits suicide, and, 
after frequent visits to his grave, her death follows his. 7 

i XVI (1790). 69. 

'Appell, p. 23; T. Suepfle, "Goethes literarlscher Einfluss auf Frankreich," Goethe- 
Jahrb., VII, 219. Cf. also J. L. Haney, "German Literature in England before 1790," 
Americana-Ger manica, IV, No. 2, p. 149. 

■ IV (1792), 235. ' VII (1792), 337. 

• I have not been able to find a copy of this novel. The British Museum does not 
have it. 

• Goedeke, p. 199; Oswald, p. 55. 

' Cf. A. Brandl, Goethe-Jahrb., Ill, 36. 
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Although there are no American novels based directly on Wetter, 
the influence of the book is seen in several works of the close of the 
eighteenth century. 1 In 1789 there appeared at Boston The Power 
of Sympathy; or The Triumph of Nature. Founded on Truth, by 
Mrs. Sara Wentworth Morton. 2 This novel was one of the earliest 
attempts at the moral regeneration of American youth, the purpose 
being indicated in the preface: "to expose the dangerous Conse- 
quences of Seduction and to set forth the advantages of Female 
Education." It is a story of incest and seduction, told in letters. 
Young Tom Harrington loves Harriet Faucet, who turns out to be 
a natural sister. Robbed of his love by circumstances and death, 
the young man finally blows his brains out. On his table are found 
a copy of the Sorrows of Werter and his farewell letter. The con- 
nections with Goethe's novel lie in Harrington's love of freedom, 
in his belief in his right to kill himself when robbed of his love, in 
the fact that he paces his chamber all night, becomes calm, and finally 
shoots himself, and in the finding of the copy of Werter. 

The influence of Werter is seen also in The Hapless Orphan, or 
Innocent Victim of Revenge. A Novel founded on Incidents in Real 
Life. In a series of Letters from Caroline Francis to Maria B. By 
an American Lady, which appeared in two volumes at Boston in 
1793.' The plot of this novel bears little resemblance to Werter, 
though the book is cast in epistolary form. Caroline Francis, an 
orphan, has the misfortune to alienate the affections and cause the 
suicide of Clarimont, a Princeton student, whose mistress, Eliza, 
pursues Caroline with implacable hatred to Trenton, Philadelphia, 
New York, Philadelphia again, Havre-de-Grace, Bristol, and back 
to Philadelphia. The pursuit involves the estrangement and death 
of Caroline's friends and her lover, Captain Evermont, an officer in 
the United States army, who is fighting Indians in what is now 
Michigan. His place in Caroline's affections is at length taken by 
a Mr. Helen. Fanny Gardner, a young and innocent girl, whom 

1 Cf. Loshe, The Early American Novel, pp. 7, 9, 106. 

' Born in Braintree in 1759. Before her marriage in 1777 with Perez Morton, 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, she had gained a reputation as a writer of verses, and 
was one of the contributors to the Massachusetts Magazine. Cf. preface to The Power 
of Sympathy, and Loshe, p. 7. 

' Loshe, pp. 17, 107. 
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Caroline takes under her protection, is beloved by Mr. Ashely, a 
melancholy youth, who carries a copy of the Sorrows of Werter, and 
who holds a discussion with Caroline on the subject of suicide as a 
justifiable course for a rejected lover. In spite of all arguments, 
Ashely shoots both Fanny and himself. Caroline's end is perhaps 
without parallel in literary history. She is at last abducted, and 
her lover, Mr. Helen, in searching for her, comes into the company 
of some medical students, who invite him to a dissection. He is 
astonished to find that the subject is none other than his deceased 
Caroline. 

As is evident, the author of this book presents in the melancholy 
and sentimental youth, Mr. Ashely, the same type of character as 
Werter. But the frequent references to Goethe's novel were unques- 
tionably designed to minimize its influence on the minds of American 
youth. 1 

III. DRAMA 

An interesting evidence of the influence of Goethe's novel in 
England was the dramatizing of the story as Werter; a Tragedy, in 
Three Ads, 2 by Frederick Reynolds. 3 This was the author's first 
attempt at play-writing. In his autobiography 4 he gives an inter- 
esting account of the circumstances which led to the composition of 
the tragedy and of the way in which his manuscript was received 
by Lord and Lady Effingham and their cousin, Miss Eliza Proctor, 
whose love he wished to win. The play, with recommendations from 
Lord Effingham, was offered at Covent Garden, at Drury Lane, and 
at the Haymarket, but was each time refused. It was finally accepted 
by the Bath Theater and produced for the first time on November 

1 Another American novel, which Loshe (p. 74) points out as "a seduction-suicide- 
Sorrows of Werter concoction," is entitled The Original Letters of Ferdinand and Eliza- 
beth (by John Davis, New York, 1798). I have not had access to this book. 

*Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, pp. 22, 311; Baker, Biog. Dram., Ill, 396. 

> Frederick Reynolds (1764-1841) was a well-known playwright in his time. He was 
admitted to the Westminster School in 1776, and to the Middle Temple, in 1782, for the 
study of law. But he soon abandoned law for play-writing. During his career he com- 
posed nearly one hundred tragedies and comedies, many of which were published and 
obtained popularity. His plays are described as having been aimed at the modes and 
follies of the moment. 

' Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds (2 vols., London, 1826), I, 283. Cf. also 
2d ed., 1827. 
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25, 1785. 1 Reynolds gives an interesting account of the perform- 
ance. 2 As the play proved a great success and enjoyed a long run, 
it was afterward performed at Bristol on November 27 of the same 
year. On the occasion of Miss Brunton's benefit, March 4, 1786, 
it was produced for the first time at Covent Garden, 3 and, accord- 
ing to its author, "Werter's metropolitan was equal, if not superior, 
to his rural success." 4 

According to Baker, this play was first published in Dublin in 
1786. In 1796 it was published in London, reduced from five acts to 
three, with the title, Werter, a Tragedy, in Three Acts, as Performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, Bath, Bristol and Dublin. 6 
Genest 6 states, however: "Werter, in the title-page of 1796, is said 
to have been performed at Bath, Bristol and Dublin in three acts — 
but when Miss Wallis acted Charlotte at Bristol, August 3, 1792, 
the play was certainly in five acts — it seems not to have been reduced 
to three acts till Miss Wallis acted Charlotte at Covent Garden, 
December 3, 1795." 7 In 1802 a new edition of the play was published 
in London. It also appeared in London in 1811 in The Modern 
Stage, a collection of plays by Mrs. Inchbald. 8 

Reynolds' Werter was performed in America during the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. According to Seilhamer,* it was 
first performed in New York, May 9, 1796. On May 29, 1797, it 
was performed in Boston, and on March 22 of that year again in 
New York. There seems to be no record of the reception accorded it. 

The characters in Reynolds' play 10 are, of course, Werter, Char- 
lotte, and Albert, and to these are added Sebastian, Werter's friend, 
Leuthrop, his confidential servant, and Laura, Charlotte's con- 
fidante. It is worthy of note that the confidential relation of these 

i Europ. Mag., VIII (1785), 465; Genest, Some Account 0/ the English Stage, VI, 
418, gives the date as December 3, 1785. 

2 Autobiog., I, 305. 

•Genest, VI, 307; Europ. Mag., IX (1786), 209; H. W. Singer, Das bUrgerliche 
Trauerspiel in England, Leipzig, 1891, pp. 119-20. 

1 Autobiog., I, 315. Baker, Biog. Dram., Ill, 396, says that the play had "little 
success on the London boards." 

» Biog. Dram., ibid. • Genest, VI, p. 307. 

' Goedeke and Appell record a 1786 London edition of three acts: this must be 
incorrect. The New York Public Library contains Werter, a tragedy, in three acts, etc., 
London, 1796. 

s Goedeke, p. 199; Appell, p. 22. 

» History of the Amer. Stage, pp. 317, 324, 358, 369, 383, 395. 

10 1 have had access to the 1802 London edition, in the Columbia University Library. 
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three subordinates to their principals is the only thing which makes 
the subjective nature of the story sufficiently objective for dramatic 
form. The scene throughout is Walheim, and the time falls within 
the classic unity of a night and a day. The more prominent of the 
two motives in Goethe's novel, Werter's passionate love for Char- 
lotte, serves as the basis of the tragedy. Without any use of the 
numerous incidents of the story, or of the gradations in Werter's 
character, Reynolds represents Werter at the beginning of the play 
as madly in love with Charlotte, while the latter is disturbed by the 
thought of reproaches from Albert. In the second act, with the 
exception of Albert's unexpected return from a business trip, showing 
his suspicion of the relations between Werter and Charlotte, the 
author's work is suggested by Werter's visit to Charlotte, as described 
by Goethe. 1 In the last act Albert charges Charlotte with infi- 
delity and she pronounces him a tyrant. Meanwhile, Werter, 
instead of borrowing pistols to accomplish his purpose, has appar- 
ently taken poison. While in the original story "man fiirchtete 
fur Lottens Leben," in the play she loses her mind, and Albert 
laments his own actions. 

The characters here are far less interesting than in the novel. 
More attention is, however, given to Albert than in the original. 
But when one considers this as an acting play, one is forced to 
acknowledge that it seems ridiculously weak. Though Reynolds 
took particular pains to label it with the subtitle, A Tragedy, its 
lack of motivation and its paucity of true dramatic form leave it 
only a melodrama and a closet melodrama at that. In the process of 
composition the author seems to have relied on the audience's being 
acquainted with the leading characters, and forgets much that is 
needed in exposition. His method of adapting material was simply 
to throw certain plot-elements of the novel into florid, overseasoned 
dialogue, and to express in stage direction what could not be put 
into speech. The dialogue has one even, unrelieved tone throughout 
the play; it lacks contrast of any kind, in situation or in substance. 
The work is wholly unworthy of Goethe's novel, and deserves the 
unfavorable reviews which it received in the magazines. 2 

i Part 2, p. 100 (Cotta ed.). 

' Europ. Mag.. IX (1786), 209; Month. Rev., XIX (1796), 468; Month. Mirror, 
II (1796), 296. 
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iv. miscellaneous 

Besides the poems, the novels, and the one tragedy, there 
appeared in England and America between 1790 and 1846 several 
miscellaneous prose compositions which show in various ways the 
influence of Werter. In 1790 the Lady's Magazine 1 published several 
pages of prose entitled To Fancy. From the Manuscripts of the 
celebrated Werter. This is a kind of rhapsody in which Werter 
appeals to Fancy as his companion in solitude. He calls to memory 
the scenes of his childhood, describing his native town, the death 
of his mother, and the days spent at school. One readily discovers 
the Werter of the original story and the author's particular interest 
in Goethe's novel. It is clear that he wished to give emphasis to 
the social side of Werter's character by showing his critical attitude 
toward the world and his desire for fame. It is significant, however, 
that no tragic end is given to Werter's career, and that he becomes 
entirely resigned to the more humble sphere which fate has allotted 
him. 

A work of great interest in connection with the history of Werter 
in England is the Letters from Wetzlar, written in 1817 by Major 
James Bell, 2 published at London in 1821. 3 The author tells us that 
his work was written with the intention of giving all the particulars 
on which Goethe's novel was founded and that, for this purpose, he 
spent the greater part of the year 1816 in the vicinity of Wetzlar, 
collecting information concerning the facts. 4 His work consists of 
eleven letters. After giving some information concerning the town 
of Wetzlar and the imperial Chamber of Justice, he proceeds to 
give a history of the personages of the novel and to point out inci- 
dents in particular letters that have their historical value. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the Buff family. The author claims 
to have known three of Charlotte's brothers during his stay at Wetz- 
lar, one of whom, he tells us, succeeded to the stewardship held by 

i XXI. 638-43. 

* James Bell (176&-1833) Is mentioned briefly in Diet. Nat. Biog. as the "geographical 
author." He devoted the greater part of his life to the study and publication of geo- 
graphical and historical material. Cf. also Allibone, I. 

■ Appell, pp. 24. 312. 

* The author mentions his indebtedness to Goethe's Memoirs and to Baron Breiden- 
bach's History of Werter Explained. 
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his father, while another was living in 1817 on a farm in the neigh- 
borhood. 1 He also states that while writing these letters he had the 
pleasure of visiting Charlotte (Mrs. Kestner) at Hanover and found 
her the mother of eight sons and two daughters. 2 With the excep- 
tion of these few facts, the details of the book are practically those 
recorded by later authorities, such as Herbst and Wolff. 3 The 
book is written in a thoroughly convincing manner and is interesting 
as being one of the first efforts in England to present the facts upon 
which the story is based. It is valuable to the student of Werter 
today. 

No other English work dealing with Werter appeared until the 
year 1846, when Fraser's Magazine published anonymously a short 
story, The New Werter. * This consists of seven chapters, with a pro- 
logue and epilogue, and tells how young Friedrich, a student at the 
University of Bonn, being ridiculed by his fellow-students because 
he was not in love, endeavors to find an object for his affections. 
Attracted to Colombe von Ilmenau, the daughter of a distinguished 
lover of aesthetics, he tries to win her hand. Her father, however, 
refuses to give his consent, and Friedrich makes two unsuccessful 
attempts at suicide. 

The story is related to Goethe's novel only in the external char- 
acteristics of the hero, Friedrich, a sentimental and disappointed 
lover, who eventually determines to commit suicide. While the 
author intends that his story should convey a moral, he also means 
to satirize the end of the novel by having Friedrich attempt suicide 
twice unsuccessfully. The methods employed bear evidence of an 
attempt at wit. Judged, however, as a literary product, this work 
contains little of permanent interest. 

In America, besides the contribution of a short and meaningless 
anecdote, Charlotte and Werter, to the New York Mirror and Ladies 
Literary Gazette in 1823, 6 interest in Werter was manifested in two 
publications of unusual character. The first, The Sorrows of Skwerter, 

i Letter X, p. 59. » Ibid., p. 58. 

• Wilhelm Herbst, Goethe in Wetzlar, Gotha, 1881; Eugen Wolff, Blatter ous dem 
Werther-Kreis. Breslau, 1894. 

' XXXIV, 536-50. » I, 14. 
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by L. A. Wilmer, 1 appeared in the Casket in 1838. 2 This is a 
coarse satire, in seven chapters. Skwerter is the son of a "respect- 
able widow-lady" and innkeeper of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. After 
unsatisfactory service in his mother's inn he is transferred to his 
uncle's business in Philadelphia, in which city he meets Charlotte 
Gruff, the daughter of the town bailiff. On learning of her engage- 
to Albert Sharp, a bank clerk, Skwerter becomes despondent and 
resolves to commit suicide. The attempt is unsuccessful, however, 
and he returns to Lancaster to take charge of the inn of his mother, 
now deceased. The author closes by stating that Charlotte and 
Albert lived to a good old age and that from one of their children, 
Miss Annabelle Sharp, a spinster of thirty-five, he had received the 
material for his story. 

This is by no means the work of a finished satirist. The author's 
main purpose is to parody in the most absurd way certain incidents 
in the novel and to present Goethe's hero in the most ridiculous light. 
Although the story is coarse and scarcely readable, it has its interest 
in the history of the Wertheriaden, inasmuch as it is the only attempt 
either in England or America to satirize Goethe's novel. 

The second composition, Werter's Warning, appeared at Boston 
in 1841 in a volume of Miniature Romances from the German* The 
author gives us an antidote in the form of a dialogue between Werter 
and Genius, in which Werter is warned against yielding to passion 
and against his relations with Charlotte. A brief criticism of Goethe's 
novel, which recognizes its "pathos and intellectual power," but 
warns against its "want of principle and its insidious example," is 
added. 

As has been shown, most of these works inspired by Werter 
appeared between 1784 and the end of the eighteenth century. 
Although the enthusiasm for the book seems to have decreased by 
1800, the fact that several poems and works of miscellaneous char- 
acter appeared later shows that its influence was still felt during the 

i Lambert A. Wilmer (1805-63) was a prominent journalist, known chiefly as the 
editor of the Baltimore Saturday Visitor, and later the Philadelphia Pennsylvanian. He 
was also the author of Our Pressgang, and was a frequent contributor to Atkinson's 
Casket, published in Philadelphia. Cf. Appleton's Cyclopaedia of Amer. Biog„\I. 

2 XIII. 449-55. 

3 Miniature Romances from the German, pp. 249—56. 
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first half of the nineteenth century. None of these works are of 

permanent literary value; all of them breathe that extreme senti- 

mentalism so generally prevalent in both England and America 

during the latter part of the eighteenth century. But they illustrate 

well the wonderful impression that Goethe's Wetter made upon a 

certain class of readers. 

Obie William Long 
Williams College 
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